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THE PECULIARITIES OF THE SOUTH. 

BY PROF. N. S. SHALES, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



Amid the important and immediate tasks which the overthrow 
of slavery put upon the people of North and South alike, the 
interesting nature of the social ruiu from which they have been 
reconstructing a new dwelling-place has received but little atten- 
tion. When men have just crawled out from the debris of an 
ancient edifice which has tumbled down upon their heads, while 
they are endeavoring to save something from the wreck and to 
provide themselves with shelter, it is not to be expected or 
desired that they shall dwell much upon the history and archi- 
tectural defects of the building. It is doubtful, indeed, if they 
will at the moment welcome the speculations of the curious by- 
stander in matters so far from their immediate needs. Even if 
the circumstances which have led to the disaster have the utmost 
philosophical interest, the judicious commentator will abstain 
from his discourse until the stage of suffering is over. Thus if 
the overthrowing has been done by an earthquake, the con- 
siderate man, even if his consideration be directed to his own 
safety, will surely not try to explain how the damage came from 
building insecure dwellings when shocks of violence are to be 
apprehended. His valuable remarks concerning the "seismic 
vertical " and " earth tensions " should be postponed until his 
hearers have cleared the dirt from their eyes. If he is com- 
pelled by his fulness to speak prematurely, his preachment best 
be from a safe distance. 

But there comes a time, and that soon, when the philosophy 
of their misfortunes is interesting to all sufferers who love wis- 
dom ; when the steps which have led to their calamities, and the 
moral thereof, are welcome to their ears ; for to such people the 
truth is always good and helpful. We Americans are quick to 
discern what part of our actions has escaped from the field of 
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immediate and passionate interest into the calm realm of history. 
In this capacity for letting the dead past lie, we have gained, or 
perhaps some will say lost, ground as compared with our kinsmen 
over the sea. I have known British squires who would flame with 
rage at the mention of Oliver Cromwell, but I have not in years 
seen a Confederate soldier to whom the Civil War did not appear 
to be a matter of some remote traditional age. This curious 
turning from the past makes it at once easier and more import- 
ant for us to take account of the former social conditions of the 
old South — easier, for the reason that we may not then fear to 
arouse prejudices ; and more important, because these conditions 
will soon be utterly lost to view. 

In endeavoring to comprehend the social condition of any 
people, it is necessary to understand the permanent states of 
mind which determine the relations they hold with their fellow- 
beings, for therein lies the real field of difference in the most 
essential qualities of men. These inherited and rooted prejudices 
are so deeply buried in human nature that they are not readily 
disclosed even to the observant eye ; they are commonly not ap- 
prehended by those who are affected by them. In most cases 
these powerful but obscure motives are masked by more powerful 
impulses which are common to all men. The habits of courteous 
contact between men, the strong tendencies to common fashions 
in clothing and general behavior, by giving a uniform external 
expression to all who belong to our race and time, deceive the 
unwary into the notion that there is no radical difference in these 
like-appearing folk : great as are the similarities between human 
beings, we must perceive the vast and overwhelming importance 
of their diversities before we can find standing-ground from 
which profitably to study their behavior. 

The most serious part of the difficulties which have come 
about in the intercourse between the people of the Northern 
and Southern States of this Union has arisen from a failure of 
each to comprehend the predominant motives of the other. Each 
has measured the other's actions from his own prejudices, assum- 
ing in the judgment the identity of spirit which did not exist. 
To see the real difference between these people, who appear so 
similar, requires opportunities of insight which fortune has given 
to few. That I may not appear presumptuous in the explanation 
which it is my purpose to essay, it is necessary to state that half 
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my life has been spent in characteristic Northern communities 
and half in equally representative parts of the South, and this 
with such repeated exchanges of dwelling-place from one region 
to another as would afford a good chance for observation. My 
acquaintance with the men of all sorts and conditions in both 
regions has been very extensive. It is not likely that many per- 
sons have had better chances for noting the essential features of 
these contrasted people. 

The easiest way to trace the differences between the character- 
istic northern and southern divisions of our people is to follow 
them along their historic paths and to note the manner in which 
their qualities, inherited from the original colonists, have been 
qualified by the conditions of their physical and social environ- 
ment. The tone-giving settlements of this country were founded 
in the middle part of the seventeenth century ; their colonists 
came from Britain: although there were immigrants from Holland, 
Sweden, Prance, and Germany who have made their mark upon 
the population of the country, they have had little influence upon 
the general spirit. The life-blood of the land, the best it has of 
good and evil, was, at least until the period of the Civil War, 
mainly English. These men came forth from the seething life of 
the Cromvvellian period, when the feudal notions of the middle 
ages were struggling with the democratic spirit of Protestantism ; 
when nearly every man held within him something of both these 
classes of impulses, and could by chance readily be lee] upon either 
of these diverse ways. We must conceive this curious mixture of 
impulses typefied in Cavalier and Roundhead, in the followers of 
Charles and of Calvin, before we can see how it was open to each 
of the American colonies to develop on either of two widely- 
separated lines of character according as circumstances gave it over 
to one or the other of these parties. 

The well-shaken dice-box of the seas appears to have determined 
that the most characteristic of the English Protestants should 
find foothold in New England, and that the portion of the English 
people who had been least modernized, who still retained a large 
element of the feudal notion, should fall heir to the best part of the 
southern portion of the coast-line about Chesapeake Bay. About 
these typical colonies other settlements gathered, but the Cal- 
vinists resorted generally to the northern portion of the shore, 
and the reactionary or feudal-minded people gathered about Vir- 
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ginia : this segregation was accidental and incomplete, but it was 
sufficiently well accomplished to determine that the characteristic 
Protestant element controlled New England, as well as most of 
the other northern colonies, and the English branch of the 
ancient church the Virginia group of settlements. The differ- 
ence between these populations was not altogether in their 
religious spirit ; in fact, the faiths may be called symptoms of the 
general state of mind of these divergent people. 

The Virginian was an old Englishman, and was more nearly 
allied to the ancient type of his race than the people of the 
northern settlements, whom we may fitly call the New-England- 
ers. He belonged to that conservative body who sustain rather 
than amend society. In the seventeenth century, when he 
parted from the parent home, he took with him the notions of a 
society which still retained a large share of the feudal spirit. 
The literature of that time shows that, while the Puritan had 
departed widely from the ancestral type, the body of the people 
had retained a large share of the traditions concerning the relations 
of men to each other which the system of the middle ages im- 
planted in their race. It is characteristic of the feudal notions 
that they singularly impressed themselves on the individual, shap- 
ing his modes of thought through deeply-implanted prejudices 
and ambitions. In that system of human relations the ideas of 
personal honor, of fidelity to a chief, of the motive of valor, 
and of the obligations to codes of soldierly conduct possessed 
the minds of men so entirely that there was little place for other 
considerations. Already the stern Protestant spirit of the Puri- 
tan was leading a great body of men out of this castellated state 
of mind toward more modern ways of thought. The feudal sys- 
tem, although it had noble qualities, was essentially hedonistic ; 
it was based on an elevated savagery ; under its dominion men 
were forced to shape their lives mainly on personal considerations. 
The best of its notions, those of personal honor and loyalty to the 
chief, were founded on selfish motives. Though the Puritan is a 
less picturesque and agreeable figure than the Cavalier, he had 
the advantage that a large part of his thought went forth to the 
great external problems of a singularly dominating religious faith. 
Individual dignity, the respect in which one is held by the men 
of the same estate, became of less importance to those who were 
ever concerned abont the matter of their eternal salvation. 
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Thus through this intense Protestantism the characteristic traits 
of feudalism were rapidly effaced in the peoples who were brought 
under the intense Calvinistic life of the typical New England 
colonies, while they remained in the southern colonies, where 
there were at first relatively few of the Genevan faith. 

Among the strong and society -shaping prejudices of the feudal 
time was that which separated the men of the higher class from 
hand labor. Although military employment had ceased to be a 
steadfast and common pursuit, the old idea that the well-cultured 
man was not to engage in manual pursuits was still held in Eng- 
lish society. In large measure the prejudice against shopkeeping 
also found a place in the transplantations from the old country 
to the southern colonies ; in fact, the social " outfit " of these 
settlements was largely made up of mediaeval customs which had 
survived the conditions which gave them birth. Such is the con- 
tinuity of tradition that for many generations habits of mind 
which have been once well affirmed by use survive and manifest 
themselves as fashions long after their immediate utility has 
passed away. They remain like the buttons on the back of our 
coats, which once served to hold the sword-belt, though three 
generations have passed since they ceased to have any function 
but ornament. 

Thus by the accidents which led to New England a select body 
of Protestants who had severed their minds from the traditions 
of the feudal system, and to the Virginian colonies settlers who 
were still in the succession of the ancient life of their race, it came 
about that the populations which were to have the largest share in 
determining the motives of this country started with very decided 
diversities in character. These differences were further accented 
by certain economic conditions. Servitude, either in the form of 
"indented servants" or of African slaves, was planted in all the 
original colonies, but it took no firm root in the northern settle- 
ments, for there the agriculture was mainly limited to products of 
domestic consumption, and the climate appears to have been un- 
favorable to the negroes. The indented servant soon disappeared, 
but the African bondman remained to take a fatal part in the his- 
tory of the southern settlements. It was early perceived that the 
institution of slavery afforded excellent ground for the seed of 
feudalism which remained alive among the southern people. On 
this soil these germs took good root and flourished amazingly. In 
vox,, cli.— NO. 407. 31 
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the mother-country the lower classes were already essentially free, 
the servile conditions having practically disappeared before the 
colonists left their homes. Slavery gave the foundations on which 
a new feudalism of a modern, but characteristic, type was founded. 

There are those who regret that this country lacks the pictui-- 
esque ruins of mediaeval castles which lend so gracious a per- 
spective to the visible history of the old world ; but if these per- 
sons could perceive the intellectual architecture of the land, they 
would behold in all the Southern States the relics of a multitude 
of feudal strongholds which have survived to our own day. 
Every plantation was in its way baronial. There was the master, 
a lord on whose will depended the fate of his household. He 
owned men, who gave to him the labor of their lives, and to 
whom he owed protection from birth to death. Though it was 
without many of the elements of its ancient dignity, and some- 
what hampered by the civil law, the essence of the feudal rela- 
tion was here. All social relations whatsoever inevitably feel the 
impress which comes on men where the lower class is owned by 
the higher. If the fates had sent the Pilgrims and Puritans to 
Virginia, and given the stubborn fields of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts to the settlers of the Potomac, we should doubtless 
have had much the same social conditions which were developed 
in these countries. The men who settled Massachusetts Bay, 
if their homes had been in the South, would in time have 
reverted to media? val conditions, while the people of the South 
would have adjusted their scheme of life to the more northern 
clime. 

As soon as African slavery was firmly established by the de- 
velopment of the tobacco trade, and yet more when its power was 
reenforced by the growth of the industry in cotton, the forces of 
commerce, more powerful for good or evil than governments or 
religions, determined the destiny of the South. At first the Vir- 
ginia group of colonies contained a considerable body of what may 
be termed yeomen, and these men had their share in the life of 
the people. Eapidly, however, the white society became divided 
into the masterful class of slave-owners and the subordinate class 
of poor whites. This latter group was pushed into inferior and 
despised stations. They differed but little in social position from 
the blacks, except that they retained the right to bear arms, and 
their sons, if of great ability, might, through success, mount to 
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the estate of the masterful class. These freemen, only half -eman- 
cipated because they were not masters of slaves, drifted apart from 
the great plantations and mostly took refuge upon those fields of 
the southern territory which were not fit for the use of the 
ruling class. The mountain valleys of the Blue Kidge and the 
Alleghenies gave them the sites for little farms that were unfit 
for the tillage of the crops which made slave-holding profitable. 
There they formed independent and singularly isolated com- 
munities, in which no negroes were ever seen; there they retained 
something of the rude freedom of the English yeomen and kept 
unchanged the motives and the customs which they had brought 
from the old world. Within twenty years I have seen the English 
short-bow in familiar and serviceable use among these people in 
hunting small game. The ancient type of pack-saddle there held, 
and may still hold, its place in carrying the exports of ginseng, 
feathers, and beeswax from these settlements over the narrow 
trackways which alone linked them with the outer world. 

The rapid development of plantation life in the part of the 
South' — in all about half its area — where the soil and climate 
favored the growth of the four staples which were the economic 
basis of slavery — cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar — soon forced 
this yeoman class into the mountain valleys or into the poorer 
lands. Thus the country became divided into two great dis- 
tricts, separated from each other by the character of their popula- 
tions. The slave-holding people occupied with their character- 
istic life the vast lowlands and lower table-lands which surround 
the Appalachians on the east, the south, and the west. With them 
dwelt the remnants of the small, non-slave-holding whites who 
had not betaken themselves to separate communities. In the 
midst of this plantation district the great promontory of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains extended from the Potomac to northern 
Alabama, including more than half of Virginia, the greater part 
of the Oarolinas, northern Georgia, and eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Here, except where the highlands were penetrated 
by broad valleys, slavery had hardly more place than in the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts. There are, indeed, at the present 
day probably more white people who have never seen a negro in 
this part of the United States than in all New England. In 
camping expeditions in the southern Appalachians I have fre- 
quently been amused at the curiosity of the whites concerning 
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my negro servants : men and women would ride twenty miles to 
see the black men and stare them out of countenance. Nothing 
but a public and well-heralded hanging would toll them so far 
from their cabins. 

In this way, by the natural, though imperfect, segregation of 
the rich and the poor whites, there grew up in the South commu- 
nities tolerably separated from each other and singularly parted 
from the outer world. The slave-holders, by the peculiar antisep- 
tic effect of the institution which controlled their society, were 
preserved, as in a pickle, from the ferments of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the free white communities of the hill country were 
entirely isolated from the contacts of the outer world by the 
peculiar social conditions of the country which wrapped them in. 

Although the social pecularities of the mountaineers of the 
South have been made the subject of some interesting literature, 
their dialects and customs, which are in part a survival of old 
English fashions and in part of local institution, deserve far more 
attention from ethnologists than they have received. As regards 
the more important motives which we find among these people, 
they are all clearly derived from their old-world ancestry. In this 
writing it is impossible for me to trace, even in outline, the many 
interesting pecularities which are evident even in the superficial 
inspection which I have been able to give to these mountaineers. 

The sense of personal honor in all except matters of a com- 
mercial nature is as keen among these peasant proprietors as 
it is in the plantation class. The liar and the poltroon are de- 
tested as much as in the superior society of the South : curiously 
enough, however, these people of the hills have invented certain 
peculiar insults and gages of combat which find no place else- 
where. It is, for instance, an offence to approach a lonely cabin, 
especially at night, without hailing the inmates from a distance. 
If there be no man or boy about, the wayfarer must move on 
without seeking to enter. One of the deadliest insults which 
can be offered to the mountaineer is to injure his horse, even if 
the damage be only to the appearance of the creature. The 
most ineradicable feuds I have ever known have been begun in 
the following curious manner : two men quarrel over some busi- 
ness trifle, such as their right in an illicit still or a land boundary; 
the difficulty, being a mere matter of money value, can easily be 
forgotten ; but one of the combatants, desiring to place the con- 
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test on a higher and more manly ground, catches his adversary's 
saddle-horse and clips the hair from his tail, or, as it is some- 
times phrased, " mules his critter." Then it is for generations a 
murderous warfare between the families of the contestants. 
Something of the same obscure motive may be traced in the con- 
duct of the plantationer whose slave had been beaten by a man of 
the master's class. Although the owner would probably have 
been willing to chastise the servant on the request of a reasonable 
neighbor of his own rank, he would rarely submit to having the 
punishment inflicted by another. In both these examples the 
dominant motives may be regarded as a relic of feudalism ; of a 
state of society where a man owed protection to all the life which 
was subject to his will. 

We can see the same impulse to the protective relation in the 
management of the slaves on the plantations. It is true that 
here and there were masters who did not consider their servants, 
who were brutal in their treatment of them ; but, on the whole, 
the relation of the slave-owners to their servants was kindly and 
gentle. The negroes usually were tenderly guarded in their in- 
fancy and old age, and in their years of toil were not overdriven. 
There were inevitable elements of barbarism in the institution ; 
but when we consider the previous condition of the African race, 
and the state to which its American representatives had been 
brought at the end of slavery in this country, we are forced to 
the conviction that a vast amount of really profitable education 
had been given to this people. This education of the blacks in- 
dicates the long-continued and incessant application of care to 
their best interests. It is true that this care was in large part 
directed to economic ends, but the part of it which has proved 
most profitable to the negro consisted in the devotion of their 
masters to their moral well-being. It may be considered doubtful 
whether an utterly foreign and savage race such as the African 
could have been domesticated under any other system than that 
afforded by the revived feudalism of the South. To civilize such 
a people, to develop and fix by inheritance the laboriousness 
and other elements of social order which the negro has acquired, 
demands a peculiar control such as the conditions of slavery could 
alone have imposed upon them. 

In the earlier ages of our civilization the system of the over- 
lord did much to bring order out of the earlier barbarism. By a 
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process of selection it put the management of the lower classes 
into the hands of the abler men of each generation. It was an 
iron rule, and yet it was in its way beneficent, for it gave the 
control of the savage elements to the more civilized men, which 
is, perhaps, the first and most necessary purpose of a social organ- 
ization. In somewhat the same way the return of the population 
of the slave-holding States to the feudal system served to make 
the subjugation of the Africans possible : with such a task upon 
this people no other system was possible. Indeed, we may ob- 
serve that wherever the institution of slavery exists it inevitably 
leads to the lordly dominance of the master class. 

If we adopt the hypothesis, as it seems reasonable to do, that 
Southern society is to be regarded as a survival of the same feudal- 
life conditions which two centuries ago still existed in the mother- 
country, while the new English life of the North, untrammelled 
by domestic slavery, has gone forward into the modern fields of 
thought and action, we may account for the most important dif- 
ferences between the two sections. The separation between these 
American divisions of English people was originally well marked, 
for the parting action between the ancient and the modern spirit 
began in the mother-country. Eepressive of freedom as Calvin- 
ism was in certain things, it forced men to think of spiritual con- 
cerns in an intense way ; moreover, it parted them from the in- 
tellectual past of their race and opened the way to free thought. 
Under its influence men who were occupied with the question of 
their relations to the Infinite lost the sense of their personal im- 
portance ; it was no longer a matter of supreme moment what their 
neighbors thought of them ; and so the somewhat inflamed 
sensitiveness on matters of honor which had characterized their 
ancestors of the feudal times disappeared in the North, while it 
survived in the South. Furthermore, the development of the 
economic system of the North tended to make the tests of conduct 
other than in the slave-holding community ; commercial honor in 
a way took the place of the knightly form of that sense. 

The most curious difference between these peoples, and on 
some accounts the most inexplicable, is found in the varied esti- 
mation in which life is held by them. Nothing so surprises the 
Northern people as the fact that Southern men of good estate will, 
for what seem to the distant onlooker trifling matters of dispute, 
proceed to slay each other. Nothing so gravely offends the char- 
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acteristic Southern man as the incapacity of his brethren of 
Northern societies to perceive that such action is natural and con- 
sistent with the rules of gentlemanly behavior. The only way 
to understand these differences of opinion is by a proper consider- 
ation of the history of the moral growth of these diverse peoples. 
The Southerner has retained and fostered — in a certain way rein- 
stated — the mediaeval estimate as to the value of life. In the 
opinion of those ages it was but lightly esteemed ; it was not a 
supreme good for which almost all else was to be sacrificed, but 
something to be taken in hand and put in risk in the pursuit of 
manly ideals. Modernism has worked to intensify the passion 
for existence until those who are the most under its dominion 
cannot well conceive how a man, except for some supreme duty 
to which he is pledged by altruistic motives, can give up his own 
life or take that of his neighbor. If these people of to-day will 
but perceive that the characteristic Southerner has preserved the 
motives of two centuries ago, if they will but inform themselves 
as to the state of mind on this subject which prevailed in the 
epoch when those motives were shaped in men, they will see that 
their judgment is harsh and unreasonable. It is much as if they 
judged the actions of Englishmen of the seventeenth century by 
the changed standards of to-day. 

Nor will it be altogether reasonable to condemn the lack of 
the regard of life which we find in the Southern gentleman as 
compared with his Northern contemporary. We must, of course, 
reprobate in every way the evil consequences of this state of mind; 
but the question as to the propriety of that extreme devotion to 
continued mundane existence which is so manifest in our modern 
civilization is certainly open to debate. Irrational and brutal as 
are the ways in which the old-fashioned gentleman of the South 
shows that his regard for his own honor or that of his household 
outweighs his love of life, it must be remembered that the same 
condition existed in the richest ages of our race — those which gave 
proportionately the largest share of ability and nobility to its history. 
As long as men are more keenly sensitive to the opinions of their 
fellows than they are to the other goods which existence brings 
them, as long as this opinion makes personal valor and truthful- 
ness the jewels of their lives, we must expect now and then to 
have degradation of the essentially noble motives. It is, un- 
doubtedly, a dangerous state of mind, but not one that is degraded. 
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The explanation of the disgraceful Southern street fights 
which take place between men of good social estate is partly to 
be found in the history of the duel in that part of the country. 
Up to about fifty years ago the wager of battle there was still a 
common way of settling serious disputes. The sober-minded 
people, even those who under certain conditions would them- 
selves resort to the duel, endeavored to crush the evil by legisla- 
tion. Laws of the utmost severity were passed, which made it 
a crime to take any part, either as principal or second, in such 
contests ; all persons engaged in them were liable to be disfran- 
chised. The result was such as is usually found in the effort 
to regulate social evils by enactments : duelling became rare 
or ceased altogether, and much more deplorable ways of fighting 
took its place. It has been found impossible to convict men of 
murder for such crimes, provided the jury is convinced that the 
assailant's honor was aggrieved and .that he gave his adversary 
notice of his intention to assail him. We cannot hope for a change 
in this deplorable condition until the process of modernizing the 
South has convinced men that the common law is more sacred than 
the motives of the individual man, whatever be the circumstances 
which arouse them. 

In judging our Southern brethren we should, if we would be 
reasonable, bear in mind the fact that, while in the mere external 
uniform of civilization they presented the aspects of our time, they 
were until the end of slavery dwelling in the medieval age. Their 
motives in many ways constituted the most interesting remnant of 
that period which had survived in this century. At present the 
strong tide of modernism is sweeping over the old slave-holding 
States with a force which is certain to clear away a greater part of 
the archaic motives which so long held place in the minds of the 
people. With the death of the generation which saw the Re- 
bellion the ancient regime will disappear. It is to be hoped that 
the better part of those inheritances from the age of chivalry may 
survive and mingle with the essential good of modern life : the 
keen sense of personal honor, the respect for women, the belief in 
the dignity of courage and external manners, which these ideas 
give to men and women, may well enter into and serve to ennoble 

their new life. 

N. S. Shaler. 



